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Horace's Odes and Epodes. By Paul Shorey; revised by Paul 
Shorey and Gordon J. Laing. Boston: Benj. H. Sanborn 
& Co., iqio. Pp. xxxvii+514. $1.40. 

"The trouble with Shorey's Horace" has always been that it was too good. 
If you are really a lover of Horace and of literature these parallel passages are 
an inspiration and an unending source of delight. But if you are an average 
Freshman, much interested in Livy's History, perhaps, but not at all interested 
m lyric poetry, this literary flavor will be dust and ashes in your mouth. We 
really need for the classics three types of notes. For our younger students 
we need simple notes sufficient to help them master the translation and 
understand the allusions. The young Doctors must make editions in which 
they may explode their erudition in a harmless way; and the real lover of 
Horace needs a literary edition like that of Shorey. 

The purpose of the revision has evidently been to adapt the book better 
to the needs of students in the first two years of a college course. As the first 
edition is so well known it will suffice here to point out the lines which the 
revision has taken. 

The introduction has been altered very slightly. In the section on Syntax 
references to Hale and Buck's Latin Grammar have been added. I find no 
change in the text. The notes occupy 374 pages instead of 349. An index of 
first lines has been added. The difference in number of pages is partly due 
to the fact that a "fatter" type has been used in the revision. 

Perhaps the method of revision can best be illustrated by reference to one 
of the shorter and more familiar odes — Book I, Ode 5. The following additions 
have been made in the revision: La Fontaine's imitation has been noted; 
gracilis, multa . ... in rosa, cui, flavam, religas, aurea, and intentata are 
translated; attention is called to the fact that Pyrrha is a fictitious name; 
under nigris, 1. 7, "It is the water that is made black by the wind"; emirabitur, 
1. 8, "only here in classical Latin. The e is intensive" (italics indicate the addi- 
tions in this note) ; 1. 13, the custom alluded to in tabula .... votiva is explained. 
Omitted from the notes in the original edition are: References to Rossetti, 
Swinburne, Ben Jonson, Sir Charles Sedley, Anth. Pal., Plautus, Simonides, 
and Heine; under gracilis, 1. 1, frx"** schlank, svelte; under tabula .... 
votiva, 1. 13, where the later edition explains the custom the older edition merely 
says, "for the votive picture, dedicated by shipwrecked sailors to Neptune, or 
Isis." 

As this indicates, the revision has produced a book which will assist the 
Freshman much more in his translation and will make clear to him many things 
which the old edition left unexplained. He will be more apt, in my judgment, 
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to read the parallel passages quoted because they are fewer. The revisers 
have naturally availed themselves of all the periodic literature on Horace 
appearing since the older edition and have added references to it where it 
seemed necessary. The work is well done and the book seems much better 
suited to the field it was intended to occupy than before. We shall prefer 
the "revised version" for our classes, but for ourselves, when, diiudicata lite, 
we pick up Horace for our own delectation, it will be the "authorized version" 
by Shorey. 

Louis E. Lord 
Obeklin College 



M. Tullii Ciceronis "Definibus bonorum et malorum" libri quinque. 
With Introduction and Commentary. By W. M. L. Hutch- 
inson. London: Edward Arnold, 1909. Pp. xxxii+238. 

The appearance of any edition of the De finibus inevitably suggests a 
comparison between it and that of Madvig. The author of the present volume 
modestly ascribes any merit it may possess to the third (1876) edition of the 
great Danish scholar's work, on which it is largely based. Few editors, how- 
ever, would have been as successful in the effort to deal more fully with the 
subject-matter than does Madvig, while at the same time limiting the latter's 
great commentary, critical notes, and learned excursuses to the minimum 
necessary for elucidating the text. Moreover, occasionally new light is added 
on obscure passages of the text, on the sources used by Cicero, and on the post- 
Aristotelian systems of philosophy. That Cicero was a philosophical amateur 
no one will deny. However, inasmuch as Madvig's interest was chiefly 
philological, he at times not only criticizes Cicero in a captious spirit, but 
unduly disprizes his ability to understand, much less transmit, speculative 
thought. Hutchinson, while not blind to Cicero's shortcomings, brings to 
his task a sympathy born only of some years spent in an author's company; 
hence in a number of cases he is able to defend Cicero from any error more 
serious than careless or unfortunate statement. Instances to be cited are: 
i. 39; i. 41; i. 63; ii. 35 ; iv. 58; v. 46. 

The book was evidently prepared by a practical teacher, who believes that 
students should read an author for pleasure and cultivation of the literary 
sense. Its aim is not to serve the advanced scholar — who, of course, will still 
use Madvig — but that it may "enable what is on the whole Cicero's best 
philosophical work to be read and appreciated not only by students at the 
universities, but by Sixth Form boys. For while only a small minority can now 
care very much to understand the questions debated in the Academica, the 
De natura deorum, or the Tusculans, the problem of the De finibus still comes 
home to the business and bosoms of us all." The introduction, while brief, 
contains all that is needful to understand Cicero's philosophical training and 



